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or an earthquake could have wrenched these massive slabs
and blocks of stone from their positions, and smashed them
into pieces, and scattered them in all directions. It is literally
true that no stone stands upon another at Dara. The Roman
soldiers drafted there must have led a monotonous life, for
the buildings and walls and towers, even when complete, must
always have been ugly, and the dreary, terrifying desert,
which surrounds the place and extends away indefinitely, must
have been then as now most depressing.' 29

Nisibis, itself, was up till a few years ago familiar to those
travelling to Iraq by train as a little group of mud hovels on
a low hill near the rail-head. Scarcely a stump of a Roman
wall remains visible, though only the final letter of its ancient
name is changed. Similarly, a little further south, where Beled
Sinjar straddles a southern spur of the Sinjar hills, the ruins
of Singara served as a popular gypsum quarry for the last
generation of Yezidi tribesmen.

We must now return to watch how, in their Mesopotamian
campaigns, the fortunes of the Roman emperors hinged upon
the defence or assault of these strongholds.

The first serious Roman attack on Parthia was made by
Crassus in the same year as Julius Caesar invaded Britain.
That summer actually he did hardly more than ravage an
outlying Parthian district, before returning to winter in
Antioch, now Rome's headquarters in the East. But the
following year he planned a more ambitious campaign. Cross-
ing the Euphrates at Birejik, near Carchemish, he encountered
Surenas, a general of the Parthian king Orodes, at Harran,
and a battle ensued in which the Romans had a first taste
of the peculiarities of Scythian tactics, and the devastating
mobility of an c all-horse army'.

The Parthian principle of attack seems to have been very
much that which one used to see adopted by American Indians
in films of the ' covered wagon' type. Crassus' army, unable
to find a stable unit to charge, were surrounded by a wildly
galloping rodeo of mounted bowmen, who rained a devastating
shower of arrows upon them, but at the same time afforded no
target for their own missiles. These were the famous * light'
Parthian cavalry, whose equipment was in fact so light that
it did not amount to more than a headstall and single rein for
the horse, and for his rider, a tunic, a bow and a handful of